COMIMEINT 


The Answer is a Mousetrap 


I am making a copy of a medizval 


mousetrap. 


This article was begun, appro- 
priately enough, whilst spending a 


night in Hamelin. 


The Times, 
Saturday, 20th August, 1966. 


LIVERPOOL MODEL 
BACKS A THEORY 


From a Staff Reporter 


The capture of a Liverpool mouse 
has solved a mystery that has been 
puzzling art experts. 

Ihe riddle arose over a small un- 
identified object in a + lemish altar 
painti:e now in the Meiropslitan 
Musev.m of Art, Ncw York. Known 
as the Mérode altarpicce, the paint- 
ing shows St. Joseph wor‘ing at his 
carpenters bench. On the bench, 
among his tools, is the object. 

One expert deduced _ that, 
logically, it must be a_ plane. 
Another argued that it was an early 
mousetrap. After observing how 
wood shavings emerged from a 
moving plane, Mr. John Jacob, 
deputy director of the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool, decided to test 
the mouse trap theory by getting a 
crafteman at the gallery to make a 
replica of the mysterious object. 


Engraver’s signature 


Mr. Jacob told me: “Although 
none of the inner workings of the 
instrument could be seen in the 
painting, we were most careful only 
to include extensions of what could 
be secn from the outside.” In no 
way did they “help it along”. 

Victory for the mousetrap school 
of thought came swiftly, when the 
erstwhile “plane” caught a mouse. 
Having made the point, the mouse 
was released. 


TWO 


by the Rev. John Sims, Petts Wood 


o 


Carved in the beam of the 
Catcher’s House’ in that quaint Ii 
old town are these words : 


‘In the year 1284 on the { 
Johannis et Pauli. 

By a piper in many colours claa 

All in Hamlin born and bred 

Were 130 children caught 

To Calvary near Koppen broug 


We have all read the poem wh 
Browning was moved to write ak 
this strange, even sinister, affair : I 
a piper charmed the rats wh 
infested Hamelin to their death in 
River Weser, and how, because 
citizens did not show their gratity 
he returned whilst all the grown- 
were in church and led the child 
away, never again to be seen. To 
day no music is ever played in 
street by which, it is believed, 
children left the town for the 
time. 

It has been strongly suggested * 
there is a large element of truth in. 
legend. Around the time that 
story was first recorded, a Fre 
shepherd boy led an army of chilc! 
to rescue the Holy Sepulchre. He 
duced thousands of boys and girl 
follow him—they either peris 
miserably or were sold into slaw’ 
In Germany a boy called Nich» 
gathered a similar following of chi 
ren, and it said that they actually 
as far as Rome, but not one reac 
the Holy Land. Could the Ham 
children have fallen victims to 
religious folly? 

But what about that mechar: 
rodent-exterminator ? 

The ‘Times’ article revived in: 
an interest which had F&F 
engendered some years ago wheni 
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ontroversy surrounding the 
yysterious object on Joseph’s work- 
ench received one of its regular 
j On that occasion it was 


his alterpiece was a 
ousetrap. A great deal of 
genuity was then shown to explain 
hy Joseph the carpenter, the hus- 
and of Mary the mother of Jesus, 
nould be making, of all things, a 
iousetrap. It was suggested that as 
lthrist overcomes Satan and evil and 
qat through faith in Him we are 
‘efore God as though we were no 
longer infested with sin, so Mérode, 
lyho, if the writer’s theory is right 
faust have been hard put to it, sought 
0 symbolize this truth in his triptych. 
it would seem that the only object 
which could legitimately be shown 
ying on the bench of a carpenter was 
(‘wooden mousetrap of the period— 
\trap which killed vermin and would 
‘id men of an evil. If this theory is 
sorrect then it would sound like 
symbolism run riot. 


The church has always made much 
f symbolism. It is a system of inter- 
retation by which objects used in 
connection with divine worship are 
made to bear a twofold interpretation 
—to the obvious natural meaning 
(mousetrap) being added another 
based on some analogy with super- 
natural things (the overcoming and 
ridding man of evil). 


It is as well that Christian art has 

ought forth a wealth of symbolism 
with very real value, and more edify- 
ing than the mousetrap (if that is 
indeed what it is). In the Middle 
Ages there was, it is true, a great in- 
Tush of new forms and ideas. Yet 
only a small part of what was avail- 
able was really employed. The Trinity 
was represented by the triangle, or by 
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three rings interlaced. The Holy 
Spirit was still figured as a dove. For 
the Incarnation the unicorn legend 
was used—hunted by Gabriel and his 
four hounds, pity, truth, justice and 
peace the unicorn took refuge in the 
protection of the seated virgin. The 
self-sacrificing death of Christ was 
figured by the pelican which pierced 
its breast to give drink to its young. 
Christ’s exaltation was figured by 
showing him seated upon a throne or 
a rainbow, a lily branch (grace) 
issuing’ from His head, while a sword 
denoted justice. Of course the Church 
had its figures representing itself; her 
significance for salvation was repre- 
sented by a ship or the ark. Our new 
church in Sunderland, being ship- 
shaped, is a symbol in bricks and mor- 
tar, with the anchor on its external 
wall representing faith. 


Much imagination has been shown 
in the past, but what about that 
mousetrap. 


I wrote to the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool, and received a courteous 
letter in reply together with some 
sketches of the recently made model 
mousetrap. Mine is almost finished. 
It only awaits some Sunday School 
child to sacrifice a white mouse to 
convince me that the controversy is 
now over. 


THREE 


CREATION—FACT OR FICTION ® 


by the Rev. R. E. Winger of Coventry 


In our series based on the Apostles’ 
Creed, we come to the last words in 
the First Article, “Maker of heaven 
and earth.” It was not until com- 
paratively recently in history that 
men seriously questioned the fact of 
divine creation. Today it seems that 
fewer and fewer people accept that 
this world came into being by a 
creative act of God. To many, the 
story of creation in the Bible is mere 
fiction. Since Charles Darwin pub- 
lished his book “Origin of Species by 
Means of Natural Selection” over a 
century ago, the theory of evolution 
has gained immense popularity. 
(Incidentally, evolution as a theory 
did not originate with Darwin. There 
were theories of evolution at least as 
far back as the ancient Greeks.) 


Today our children are taught this 
theory as fact in schools, and one is 
almost led to believe that no. edu- 
cated, thinking man of our time can 
have any other opinion as to the 
origin of the universe and of man. 
Ideas may vary as to the way in which 
evolution worked, and as to the time 
it required, but modern science has 
supposedly proved beyond reasonable 
doubt the evoltionary origin of the 
world. In such thinking there is no 
need for God; in fact, there is no 
room for Him. 


Now evolution presupposes two 
things: 1) That thefe has been an 
upward progression in the forms of 
life, that is, that higher forms of life 
have developed from lower forms; 
and 2) That this process must of 
necessity have taken hundreds, if not 
thousands of millions of years. 


FOUR 


A CREATED WORLD 


Neither of these finds any plage 
Holy Scripture. The Bible st 
clearly that “In the beginning 
pele: the heaven and the earth 
Gen. 1:1, and that He created m 
in His. own image. He did this not 
utilizing a lengthy process of devele 
ment from one form to another, bf 
by His almighty Word, instant 
According to Genesis, chapter 1, G 
simply said “Let there be... .” “ai 
it was so.” 

The Bible abounds with stateme: 
to the effect that God is the Crea: 
of heaven and earth. “Thou, ev 
thou, art Lord alone, thou hast ma 
heaven, the heaven of heavens, w 
all their host, the earth, and all thir 
that are therein.” Neh. 9:6. “Of ¢ 
thou hast laid the foundations of 1 
earth : and the heavens are the we 
of thy hands.” Ps. 102 :25. God sa 
in Is, 45:12, “I have made the eai 
and created man upon it. I, even» 
hands, have stretched out tf 
heavens, and all their host have 
commanded.” 

In the New Testament St. Jo 
reminds us that God the Son also p: 
ticipated in the work of creation, “. 
things were made by him.” John 1 
And the author to the Hebrews mal 
it plain that all this can be understo 
only by faith, “Through faith — 
understand that the worlds we 
framed by the Word of God”. H: 
bles: 


A YOUNG WORLD 


As for the second point, that 1 
earth must of necessity be millions 
years old, the Bible is also clear. “ 
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« days the Lord made the heaven 
Bai the earth.” Ex. 20:11. Far 
m taking innumerable years to call 
€ universe into existence, God took 
xdays. And there is no valid reason 
‘suppose that the days as reported 
i Genesis I are anything other than 
tdinary days as we know them. 
“And while the Bible does not 
ecurately chronicle the age of the 
arth for us, a careful study of the 
acred record can only leave one with 
qe conclusion that the world is com- 
aratively young, a mere few thou- 
ind years old. 

The Bible, then, presents creation 
s an indisputable fact. 


\ PERFECT WORLD 


What God created in the beginning 
jas perfect. By His very nature the 
mighty could not create evil, nor 
ould He create something imperfect. 
ix times in the first chapter of 
renesis the holy writer tells us, “God 
ww that it was good.” ‘This means 
lat God’s creation was perfect, and 
_ also implies a universe and all 
reatures acting wholly in accordance 
ith His will. 

Later, when Genesis recounts the 
ull into sin, we learn how evil came 
ito the world—through the Devil 
tho had rebelled against God, and 
dam and Eve, who chose to follow 
is temptation. 

The theory of evolution is based on 
le premise that nature, and man in 
articular, has developed and con- 
nues to do so from the simple to the 
omplex, from the less perfect to the 
1ore perfect. God tells us in His 
Vord that the exact opposite is the 
ase. All creation, including man, 
as once perfect, but has fallen from 
lat lofty perch. 

The Bible is not a text-book on 
lence; it is not the purpose of 
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Genesis to give scientific answers to all 
questions concerning the origin of 
matter and life. The purpose of the 
creation accounts, as of the whole 
Bible, is to lead us to know God as our 
Father and His Son as our Saviour in 
order to make us “wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus”, II Timothy 3:15. It gives 
us a proper basis on which life can be 
lived, “that a man of God may be 
perfect, throughly furnished unto all 
good works’, II Timothy 3 :16. 


Men are God’s creatures, depen- 
dent upon Him for life and susten- 
ance. Life has real meaning only as 
it is related to God the maker of all 
things. Men are responsible to Him 
for their own moral actions and for 
the use they make of the world He 
has given them in which to live. “The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof.7 “Psy 2424 


When man forgets God and sets 
himself up as the lord and master of 
all, he is no longer true to his nature 
as the crown of God’s creation. 


The creed calls God ‘Father’, and 
we learn to know Him as the loving 
in Christ Jesus. But it also calls Him 
“Almighty, Maker of heaven and, 
earth.” God is not puny or insignifi- 
cant. He is not just another idea 
which can be pushed to one corner of 
our minds, and then taken out and 
dusted off when we have particular 
need of Him. He is the Lord of all 
creation. He is in charge ! 


It is no sign of intellectual im- 
maturity to believe that God created 
all things. It is not out-of-date to 
believe in the Biblical account of the 
origin of the universe. Such a faith 
is the responsible reaction of the man 
who remembers his Creator, knows 
the true meaning of life, and seeks to 
put God first in all things. 


FIVE 


A year ago, the British Lutheran (September, 1965) announced that the new ELCE mi: 
at Liverpool would begin in October, 1965. Delays in planning permission and legal 
ceeding forced postponement until October, 1966. 
B. Cremer answers the question : Was it a wasted year? 


Lern Yourself Scouse 


If you were to go somewhere simply 
to twiddle your thumbs for a year you 
would become thoroughly frustrated. 
So would I. 

Fortunately the past year up here 
in Liverpool hasn’t been frustrating. 
Nor has it been the next worst thing 
possible — interesting, but entirely 
valueless. On the contrary, I can see 
nothing but good resulting from this 
year which began with the most ener- 
vating delays to this Mission, which 
was to have been a Twin-Mission with 
Coventry. 


THE SCOUSER, A FRIENDLY SOUL 

It has been possible to make many 
friends. in the neighbourhood here. 
And this has its bearing not only upon 
the private lives of the pastor and his 
family but also upon the future 
Mission. For instance, there has been 
the discovery that people here don’t 
care to hear much about London and 
the south of England; not that the 
Scouser, or Liverpudlian, becomes un- 
friendly to south. country folk, but 
signs of irritation do show through the 
friendliness.. London is a subject to 
be avoided, because the people here 
are tired of southerners thinking that 
everything is so much better down 
their way. We live in the middle of 
a new private housing estate which 
has not yet been completed. Many 
new people have arrived on the estate 
since we came last September, and 


consequently we are by no means 
brand new residents. The ELCE 
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In this article, Liverpool Pastor 


Mission benefits therefore by 

being opened by a total outsider fr 
down south. The Mission takes ¢ 
more local flavour. People know t 
there is to be a church up on the | 
and there is actually some degre 
sharing the worry as to whether it © 
be ready in time. Local people gi 
look at the site to see whether | 
work has yet been done. And in 
evenings a group of children fol! 
the pastor and his family up the 
to see what has been done since — 
previous day. It must look a bit 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin to | 
lookers ! 

The Wacker or Wack (Dickey Si 
and Frisby Dyke of Tommy Hanc) 
fame, both seem to have died out 
alternative nicknames for Liverp) 
lians) is a friendly soul despite his 
possible dialect. It is quite somethi 
to find neighbours offering to give 4 
handbills for the benefit of a chu 
they have never heard of. 


SCOUSE WITHOUT MEAT 

“But what about Scouse?”’, yo. 
be/asking. Well, first of all it is real] 
food, not a dialect. The full name 
Lobscouse, and it is the native dish 
the Scouser, or Liverpudlian, It 7 
very simple stew made from 
cheapest cuts of meat, boiled w 
potatoes and onions. Actually 
meat is optional! Without the me 
the stew becomes Blind Scouse. Be 
kinds may be served with red cabbe! 
pickled in vinegar. 
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Ready 
for October, 1966 


Temporary Lutheran 
Church at 
Gateacre, Liverpool. 


PRODDY-DOD 

It is not possible in a year to pro- 
gress much further in the foreign 
language of the area than such sim- 
plicities as De Ippy (the Hippodrome 
Theatre), De Filly (the Philharmonic 
Concert Hall), De Pivvy (the Pavilion 
Theatre), De Lanny (the Landing 
Stage at the Pier Head), Sevvy Park 
Liblab (Sefton Park Library) and De 
Mersey Funnel (the Metropolitan 
Cathedral of Christ the King — 
Roman Catholic). You have to have 
come across such expressions as “I’m 
nearly in me bur webs” to have any 
chance of knowing that the person 
needs new shoes (bur webs : bare feet), 
or to realise that a “decker wid a let- 
tin board” means a cap with a large 
peak. To know that Cogger or Left- 
footer is a Roman Catholic and that 
Proddy-Dod refers to a Protestant is 
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naturally useful information to have 
at one’s finger tips before a Mission 
opens, as is also the term Smoked 
Irishman for a coloured person. But 
whether you know all this or none of 
it you find that the local people are 
very friendly. 


SEMI-INSIDER 


Quite apart from the northern sur- 
vey work for new church sites, taken 
over from Pastor Winger, and the 
southern survey work investigating 
possible sites in Wallington and Horn- 
church, all of which has been made 
possible during the last year, there is 
no doubt in my mind that it will be 
to the advantage of the Mission to 
begin this autumn as_senii-insiders 
rather than to have started last 
November as raw southerners. 


SEVEN 


By Prof. Walter E, Buszsin STM, MusD, Concordia Seminary, St, Louis Mo., U, 


OUR 
LUTHERAN 
WORSHIP 


The Posteommunion — 


The Nunc Dimittis 


The final part of the Order of the Holy 
Communion is known as the Postcom- 
munion, It consists of three parts: the 
Nunc Dimittis, the Prayer of Thanksgiving, 
and the Benediction. 

The Postcommunion is joyous. The 
communicant gives thanks because of the 
rich blessings he has received. 


The Canticle of Simeon 

The Postcommunion begins with the 
canticle spoken by Simeon at the time the 
infant Jesus was brought to the Temple by 
Joseph and Mary for His presentation 
(Luke 2: 29-32). The Nunc Dimittis calls 
to mind this important event in our 
Saviour’s life and at the same time reminds 
the communicants that in Holy Com- 
munion the Saviour has been presented to 
them. 

This canticle, often called a New Testa- 
ment psalm, derives its name from the first 
two words of the Latin version, translated : 
“Now Thou dost dismiss”. 

The Nunc Dimittis is a canticle of praise 
and thanksgiving. In its first words the 
communicant acknowledges that he has 
received the peace of the Lord. He is 
grateful also because he has realized both 
the Pax Domini, “The peace of the Lord 
be with you alway”, and the closing words 
of the Agnus Dei, “Grant us Thy peace”. 


Its Glorious Content 
Simeon directed his canticle not to Mary 
and Joseph but to God: “Lord, now lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in peace, accord- 
ing to Thy Word.” Having experienced 
the fulfillment of God’s Word, he can now 
die in peace. The Nanc Dimittis may 
therefore be regarded as a canticle for the 
hour of death. Luther’s hymn version of 
the canticle, “In Peace and Joy I Now 
Depart” (Lutheran Hymnal, No. 187), i 

one of his most beautiful hymns. 
We need not conclude that thoughts of 
death are in conflict with the spirit of the 
Holy Communion. Does not the Lord’s 
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Table prepare and strengthen us for 
hour of death? Does not our Red 
lead us through death into the mansion: 
high, in whose banquet halls we and all 
company of heaven will attend feasts 
ever! 


A Eucharistic View of Death 

We find not a word in the Nunc Dimi 
which would indicate that Simeon f 
or dreaded death. On the contrary, 
eyes had seen the salvation of God th 
the newborn Christ Child which had 
brought to him. This same Christ C 
and the eternal salvation which He bri 
are brought to us not only through 
Word and the preaching and teachin 
the Gospel, but also through Holy Co 
munion. 

Simeon knew that this salvation 
been “prepared before the face of 
people”, that the Christ Child is 
Saviour of the world and that already ~ 
this reason Christ’s work of salva 
should be made known to all people. 
knew that the Church of the New Ti 
ment must of necessity be a mission chu” 
which would gather the sick, the halt, 
maimed, and the blind from count 
pathways of life, acquaint them with — 
Gospel, receive them into the Church, 
seat them at the Lord’s Table, there’ 
receive the Lord’s supper together w 
other believers in Christ. ; 

Indeed, the Christ Child is “a light 
lighten the Gentiles, and the Glory of 
people Israel”, Gentiles, or pagans, n¢ 
no longer sit in darkness, and the Je 
people of the New Testament era need 
longer wait for the Saviour’s coming. 
tiles may now become members of 
church, dwell in light, hear God’s W 
and receive His blessed Sacraments. 


We Sing the Nunc Dimittis 

What wonderful thoughts came 
Simeon’s mind as he took the holy Ch 
Child into his arms and embraced it 
faith with his loving heart! What 
derful thoughts can come to us wh 
having heard the Word and received — 
blessed Sacrament, we may embrace » 
Saviour and sing the Nunc Dimittis, 
glorious canticle of the Postcommuniox 

It is certainly most fitting that the Gle 
Patri is also attached to this canticle;— 
the Gloria Patri is verily a doxology whi 
voices the great theme of Christian w 
ship in joyous God-centred strains. ; 
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MANY ATTEND OPENING 


lamden and St. Pancras Chronicle, 
riday, September 23, 1966. 

More than 200 people gathered at the 
uther-Tyndale Memorial Church, Ken- 
ish Town, on Sunday for the opening of 
he new Church Hall, in Leighton 
Irescent, N.W.5, which was built at a cost 
f £18,000. 


Before the special Service of Dedication, 

€. congregation waited as the opening 
eremony was performed. 

The keys were handed to the pastor, the 
ev. Floyd M. Bosch, and he unlocked the 
oor. The Minister and the congregation 
hen entered the Church for the service. 


Church Home 
After the service, when the anthem was 
ung by the Polish Lutheran Choir and the 
ther Tyndale Choir, the congregation 
roceeded to the new Hall for the dedi- 
ation rite. 
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OF MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Among many distinguished guests for 
the occasion was the guest preacher, the’ 
Reverend Norman Heintz from Sheffield, 
Bishop W. Fierla of the Polish Lutheran 
Church and Dr. Norman Nagel of the 
Cambridge Evangelical Church of 
England also attended. 

There were representatives from all the 
Lutheran churches in London, and the 
Rev. Stephen Bremer of the Luther World 
Federation was one of the special guests. 


Nail Cross 


The construction of the hall began in 
January this year, after the contract has 
been signed at a cost of £18,283. A loan of 
£15,000 was received from the Church 
Extension Fund of the church. 


The Rev. Bosch told this journal: “Tt 
was very successful; the weather was fine 
and I was wonderfully thrilled.” 
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During the dedication service a special 
cross was presented to the congregation 
from the Rev. Bosch, which had been made 
by him, from nails taken from the Old 
Church Hall. 

The nails which had been used to make 
up the cross were cleaned and polished. 

For years the congregation has felt the 
need for better facilities for the education 
and training of youth in Sunday School 
and youth clubs. 

Plans for the hall were discussed and 
drawn up in 1964 and 1965. 


Old Site 

Luther-Tyndale is located in Kentish 
Town, an older part of London. 

The new hall stands on the site of the 
old church hall, which was demolished. 

The congregation has, perhaps, a more 
than usual varied membership, and in its 
growth during the years it has become the 
temporary and permanent church home 
for many Lutherans from abroad. 

From the roots planted at Luther-Tyn- 
dale, Lutheran churches have sprung up 
throughout this country. 


Islington Gazette, 
Friday, September 23, 1966. 


BISHOP AT CHURCH 
HALL DEDICATION 


Bishop W. Fierla, of the Polish Lutheran 
Church, was present at the dedication 
ceremony of the Luther-Tyndale Memorial 
Church Hall on Sunday. 

The history of the church hall reaches 
back to 1896, when six members of the 
congregation founded it. At the time it 
was leased in 1901, it consisted of two 
houses and a hall; the hall was dedicated 
as a church on Palm Sunday, 1902. It was 
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for the Church Extension Fund. 


MEMORIAL WREATHS 


To the glory of God and in loving memory of Mr. E. Barker of Christ Lutheran 
Church, Petts Wood, Kent, from Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Brooke, Mrs. Christian 
Lutz, Mr. and Mrs. A. Flemming, Mrs. B. B. Dundas, the Misses Marie and 
Charlotte Lawton, Dr. and Mrs. E. Geo. Pearce, total £16 for the Church 


To the glory of God and in loving memory of Mr. L. F. Hunt of Boreham 
Wood from Mr. and Mrs. Peter Crawley, Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Spiers, total £1 


To the glory of God and in loving memory of Mr. Theodore Wilder of — 
Quincy, Illinois, of Mr. Adelbert Heamann of McKeesport, Pennsylvania, 
and of the Rev. Henry Frey of Westlake, Ohio, from the Rev. and Mrs. L. F. 
Brighton, Sr., $18 for the Church Extension Fund. 


decided to build a church on the site of t’ 
two houses, which was dedicated © 
November, 1938, at a cost of £4,800; th. 
the hall was renovated in 1952 at a ce 
of £2,000. 

Plans for the new hall were discuss) 
and drawn up in 1964 and 1965 after q 
congregation had realised the need 
new facilities for the Sunday school ay 
youth club. Construction began 
January 1, 1966, at a total cost of £18,2 


: 
LUTHER LEAGUE VISITS FRANKFURT - 


On Sunday, July 31st, a party of Lut 
Leaguers left Victoria Station, Lond 
for their annual trip to the Continent. T 
year a group of eighteen people, led 
Pastor Suckow of Sunderland went 
Frankfurt. We stayed in the homes 
people belonging to the two Luther 
congregations in Frankfurt. We we 
wonderfully treated by our hosts who ma 
us feel welcome, despite the fact that 
majority of the party did not speak a we 
of German, and many of the hosts did 
know any English, but everyone manag) 
very well. i 

During our stay we visited some ve 
interesting places, including the semin 
at Oberursal, the castle at Heidleberg) 
beer factory, and the birthplace of 4 
famous German poet, Goethe. But 4 
highlight of the trip was probably © 
eleven-hour trip along the Rhine. 

But the group felt that it was rathe 
pity, that we, as a group, did not get 
meet Lutheran youth in Frankfurt a» 
group, which we all felt should have be 
one of the main purposes of such a trip. 

But it was an enjoyable trip and © 
returned on August 13th having all be» 
fited from it. 
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@WS from Our Churches 


“ART AT LIVERPOOL AND SHEFFIELD 


‘Late October and mid-November will 
lark the opening of the new ELCE 
issions at Liverpool and Sheffield respec- 
yely. At Liverpool, groundwork on the 
$ acre site in the Gateacre Park area is 
ell under way, but the Rev, J. L. B. 
remer, the pastor, reports that there has 
sen a delay in the delivery of the prefab- 
cated church hall. However, the con- 
actor still hopes that the hall will be 
tady for the mission opening on 23rd 
ictober. At Sheffield where the City 
orporation have made a } acre site avail- 
le in the Norfolk Park Estate, one mile 
om the city centre, the Rev. Norman 
eintz states that the likely opening date 
ill be in the middle of November. In the 
icantime, notices have been sent to all 
LCE congregations, inviting them to par- 
cipate by sending members who will be 
resent at the opening films and services. 


—— E.L.C.E. STAFF VACANCY 


NIGERIAN PROJECT LAUNCHED BY 
MISSIONARY 


The Rev. Robert Stade, superintendent 
of the former Lutheran mission in Nigeria 
and now doing research in Muslim 
theology at the University of Edinburgh, 
toured ELCE congregations in the Greater 
London area speaking of the work of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Nigeria, 
now a self-determining church body. At 
the Twelfth Annual ELCE Synod, held at 
Petts Wood in May this year, it was 
resolved “that the ELCE make available 
a scholarship of £250 per year for post- 
graduate study for an ELCN pastor’. Mr. 
Stade spoke on behalf of this endeavour to 
Lutheran congregations at Petts Wood, 
Boreham Wood, Tottenham, Ruislip, and 
Harlow during his ten-day stay in London, 
16-26 September. 


There is a vacancy at the central office of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
England for a young lady with initiative and with experience in typing and 


office work. 
in many and various directions. 


This is a position of trust and service, promoting Christian work 
Please contact the Office Secretary, Evangelical 


Lutheran Church of England, 117-123 Golden Lane, London, E.C.1. (Telephone : 


CLErkenwell 8885). 


CHURCH EXTENSION FUND 


(For seven months February-August) 


*1966 Target 


£6000 KENTISH TOWN 
3000 TOTTENHAM 
2000 RUISLIP 
750 SUNDERLAND 
1500 PETTS WOOD 
1350 BOREHAM WOOD 
350 CARDIFF 
500 CAMBRIDGE 
900 HARLOW 
700 PLYMOUTH 
700 EAST KILBRIDE 
250 COVENTRY 
POLISH LUTHERANS 
OTHERS 
Grand Total 


Loans Donations Total 
£620 £122 £742 
615 133 748 
710 9 719 
199 1 200 
339 3 342 
185 WW 196 
141 0 141 

61 0 61 
405 2 407 
171 0 171 

73 0 73 
519 0 519 
271 0 271 
351 142 493 
£4,660 £423 £5,083 


The target suggested by the CEF Committee as a guide and stimulus toward a common striving by all 
congregations and missions to achieve the total CEF goal of £20,000. The target is based upon a careful 
study of each congregation and mission: its size, age, growth potential, earning of members, etc. 
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THE COVER 


DEDICATION OF NEW 
CHURCH HALL 


The £18,283 new hall of 
Luther-Tyndale Memorial 
Church, London, N.W.5, 
dedicated on 18th Sep- 
tember, 1966. 

Pictured are, in front, the 
Rev. Floyd Bosch, present 
pastor, who conducted 
the rite of dedication, 
Bishop W. Fierla of the 
Polish Lutheran Church; 
and, behind, left to right, 
the Rev. N. Heintz of 
Sheffield who preached 
the sermon and Dr. N, 
Nagel of Cambridge. 


Congratulations, Luther-Tynd 


The new church hall of 
Luther-Tyndale, London, N.W.5. 


Dedicated : 18th September, 1966. 


Congratulations on the completion of the 
building project in your history : 


Old Hall 1902 
Church 1938 
New Hall 1966 


Another step forward, another venture o'| 
blessed ! 


We are grateful to the Lord for the massiv 
port your members have given to CEF in this 
years since its inception. 


We are grateful to the Lord for the examp! 
encouragement you have given to other 
congregations. 


We are grateful to the Lord that CEF was & 
help you with a loan to build your new churc: 


EF has helped every ELCE congregation 
CEF needs the help of every ELCE congregat 


INVEST NOW 


THE CHURCH EXTENSION F 
117/123 GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, 


